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THE SECRET OfW D. 0.0. CLUB. 


confidence in fiim,' ; >or his associates. 

The secret society met with a stroke 
of good luck soon after its formation. 
Mr. Crow, the town grocer, offered a 
prize of ten dollars to the person or 
company of persons who could sell for 
him the greatest number of bars of soap. 
The soap was something new on the mar¬ 
ket, which accounts for this liberal offer 
made to introduce it. Whole families 
went to work to dispose of the soap to 
their friends, with the hope of winning 

the prize. 

But everybody could 
not get a prize, how¬ 
ever hard they might 
try, and so, at last the 
prize was awarded to 
the D. G. 0. Club. 
The credit of winning 
it really belonged to 
the president, Bill 
Smith, who proposed 
that the club compete 
for it, for the sake of 
filling the treasury and 
putting the machinery 
of the organization in 
working order. Had 
it not been for the un¬ 
tiring efforts of Smith 
himself Mr. Sawyer’s 
Sunday school class 
would have carried off 
the prize for selling 
the most soap; but 
Smith was determined 
that none but a D.G.O. 
should have this dis¬ 
tinction. Although 
Smith was disliked by 
many housewives of the village he suc¬ 
ceeded in selling more goods than all the 
rest of theD. G. O’s put together. 

That Bill Smith was a smart fellow no- 
one could deny. And although the out¬ 
side world had come to distrust him, he 
grew more popular every day with the 
little circle of associates who knew the 
awful (?) secrets of the D. G. O. On 
every occasion they spoke well of him 
to their enquiring friends who liked to 
make fun of the “D-O-G Club,” as they 
had dubbed the new society. If Smith 
had not been a first-rate fellow his asso- 


most boundless. Meeting, as they did, in 
secret, initiating members,by means of the 
gloomiest incantations known to sorcery, 
and under the most solemn promises to 
never reveal the real object of the club, 
it is no wonder that the good people of 
the village began to feel alarmed of then- 
own safety, and the safety of their corn 
fields and orchards as harvest time was 
approaching. 

Bill Smith, the founder of the club, 
used to be called the worst boy in our 
neighborhood. In his younger days it 
was his particular delight to chase the 
little children who were quietly playing 
by the road side, and send them home, 
crying, to their pai’ents. People said he 
would steady down when he got older be¬ 
cause he was sowing all his wild oats 
then. But when he grew to be one of 
the “big boys” the neighbors were still 
suspicious of him because of his earlier 
reputation. And when the secret society 
was organized people shook their heads 
and predicted nothing good of its founder 
or his associates. 

I have a suspicious circumstance to re¬ 
late in connection with the organization 
of this ill-omened club. The very night 
the society was formed somebody set 
fire to an old barn within a hundred rods 
of the place of meeting! Surely such a 
coincidence was not without a meaning, 
and folks in the village were not slow to 
place the blame upon some member of 
the society. Several attempts to make 
an investigation were started by the 
farmers, but they proved futile, owing to 
the absence of witnesses who were in 
that vicinity on the night of the disaster. 

The first meeting place of the club was 
in a secluded shed down by the river side, 

some little distance from the road. There 


were seven members present. Bill Smith 
was the leading spirit of the company. All 
the members agreed to keep the secret of 
the society inviolate, and to do all they 
could for the interest of the club. 

A week after its organization the club 
gained a new member-—-Ed Hooper, dear 
con Hooper’s oldest son. Bill Smith got 


T was a secret society— 
this D.G.O. club—com¬ 
posed of several boys 
of our town. Although 
its membership was not 
large, its opportunity to 
do good or evil was al¬ 


The Clus Gains A New Member—Ed. Hooper. 

him in, but it took him a w T eek to do it. 

Ed at first declared he would not join, but 
somehow Bill got him interested as the 
two were walking home from school one 
afternoon. Is it possible that Bill 
revealed a part of the secret to his com¬ 
rade that he might entice him into the 
club? The two schoolmates had always 
been strong friends, but people were sur¬ 
prised to think that the deacon’s son 
should mix himself up with anything 
bearing the reputation of Smith’s club. 

In fact Bill Smith was a mystery to the 
tow 7 n, and few T there w r ere who placed any 
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ciaties would not have been con¬ 
tinually singing his praises to 
others unless the old adage be 
true that “birds of a feather flock 
together” when referring to one 
scoundrel being found in com¬ 
pany with another. Some believed 
all of Smith’s “gang” were no 
better than their leader, and that 
a “first-rate fellow” in their eyes 
meant nothing short of a scamp. 
How true these predictions were 
we will not here attempt to 
prove, for other things, more or 
less connected with our story, 
next call for our attention. 

* * * 

Aunt Andy sat in her little 
kitchen, one night, not long after 
the burning of the old barn re¬ 
ferred to above, talking to her 
husband, whom the boys used to 
call Uncle Erastus. These two 
folks, who lived in a shanty no 
ornament to the town, were the 
only colored people of the village. 
In the door yard used to stand a 
sign reading as follows : “WITH¬ 
IN, WASHIN AND CURTINS 
DON UP.” But somebody had 
removed the sign the night be¬ 
fore. Was this another piece of 
mischief on the part of the D. G. 
O’s ? Sure enough the sign was 
the amusement of all passers by, 
but its owners were very poor 
people and trusted to the sign to 
bring them in work. 

“Dis am gettin’ to be pretty 
hard lines when folks can’t have 
nothin’ round the house without 
them boys cornin’ alongs and 
steals itsaid Aunt Andy in a 
fever heat of indignation. 

“Dar’s no use teckin’ up anud- 
der as long as them boys like 
Billy Smith jine that secret dub. 
I knows it was them, for I seed 
Smith around here las’ night, 
looking as if he was up to some 
kind of mischiefreplied her 
husband. 

“The nex’ thing will be for 
them to burn down our ole 
shanty. We may all be burned 
alive yet by them D. G. O. clubs 
rejoined Andy. After a few mo¬ 
ments she added, “Them letters 
stand for three terrible words— 
“Destroy Goods and Other 
things !” 

“That’s it, that’s it, Andy—you’r 
good for guessin 1 . Though they 
never proved that Billy Smith 
burned the barn, I guess every¬ 
body thinks he destroyed that 
said Erastus. 

At this point of the conversa¬ 
tion there was heard a nervous 
rap at the door, and the next mo¬ 
ment Miss Myrtle, one of the 
neighbors, came rushing in. She 
wanted Aunt Andy to go back 
with her at once as her invalid 


mother was in a bad spell and 
needed assistance. Uncle Erastus 
was dispatched for the doctor and 
the old shanty was left deserted. 

The house in which the sick 
woman lay was scarcely better 
than the one described above. 
And its occupants, though white, 
were poor,—as poor as their col¬ 
ored neighbors. A sick mother 
and her only daughter lived there 
alone. For years the invalid 
mother had been unable to leave 
her bed; and the only support to 
the family was a meagre salary 
which the daughter received 
when able to leave home and 
work in the mill. The want of 
proper nourishment had doubt¬ 
less retarded the recovery of the 
sick woman whom the village 
paid little attention to in her sore 
need. Aunt Andy—good old 
soul—spent the whole night by 
the bed-side of the sick woman, 
and Uncle Erastus slept down 
stairs in case it were necessary to 
go once more for the doctor. But 
this was not the first time that 
these colored folks had spent a 
‘night with their sick neighbors; 
and as at other times, after much 
suffering, the invalid woman 
rallied again, so this time a 
marked improvement was visible 
by daylight, and the watchers 
were able to go home. 

When Uncle Erastus reached 
his door yard he was struck with 
amazement to see a large, white 
sign with black letters, hanging 
on the post, and greeting him 
with the inscription, correctly 
spelled: “WHITEWASHING, 

CLOTHES WASHED, AND 
CURTAINS DONE UP.” The 
new sign was a great improve¬ 
ment over the old one, and the 
work, apparently, that of an ex¬ 
perienced hand. When the coL 
ored folks walked indoors they 
were unable to express their sur¬ 
prise for some moments. At first 
they imagined they were in the 
wrong house—then they thought 
they must be dreaming. The 
broken-down table was gone and 
a bright, new one standing in its 
place ; the chairs were all new ; 
there was a new wash tub on the 
floor; and on the mantle-piece 
the very thing they needed 
most—a clock ! Running back 
to Miss Myrtle's, probably to see 
if she had left her senses over 
there, Aunt Andy saw a stranger 
on the steps of her neighbor’s 
house. He was just in the act of 
leaving, and was no other than 
Bill Smith. The club, hearing of 
the illness of Miss Myrtle’s 
mother, had sent a basket 
of good things to the sick wo¬ 
man. Besides jellies, a boiled 


chicken, fruit, and bread, the 
basket contained a pocket book 
with five dollars in it. 

What a surprise to the neigh¬ 
borhood ! Smith, the boy whom 
the town had so wrongly mis¬ 
judged, was certainly the author 
of all this beneficence. The mys¬ 
tery of the new sign, the new 
tables and chairs, no longer re¬ 
mained a mystery. 

One other thing happened to 
show to the people that Smith 
was not the incendiary who 
burned the old barn. By a series 
of investigations made secretly 
by the fire commissioners it was 
found that the owner burned his 
own barn with the hopes of get¬ 
ting the insurance money. 

The ten dollars won by the D. 
G. O. Club was wisely spent by 
the members, at the advise of 
Smith, for the good of the poor 
people of the village. Aunt Andy, 
when she guessed a second time 
made no mistake over the initial, 
D. G. O ; and to-day the village 
is proud of Smith and his associ¬ 
ates who chose for their mott© 
this • beautiful expression, and 
practised its precept, no longer a 
secret—D. G. 0: Do Good to 
Others. 


NOTICE TO COLLECTORS. 


Parties who have retained ap¬ 
proval sheets from our Stamp. 
Department over two weeks' 
should return the same at once, 
as said sheets are overdue. New/ 
sheets cannot be sent until 
former consignments have been 
returned. If you receive this 
notice and are not a subscriber 
to this paper, why not send in 
your subscription when you re¬ 
turn your sheets ? 


A Good Lioser. 



"When the father of seven charming 
daughters is asked for one of them.— 
Truth. 
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She Way to Fairyland and Some of the 
People There—Existed Before Co¬ 
lumbus Came— 

There’s a wonderful house in fairyland, 

And the walls are built of cake. 

It has chocolate doors and a strawberry roof 
And a beautiful ice cream lake, 

And blithe King Cole, that merry old soul, 
Would like you all to see 
This very desirable residence 
Where he lives with his fiddlers three. 

the old woman dwells in her shoe hard by. 

When her children are good all day, 

With Little Boy Blue and Puss in Boot* 

By the ice cream lake they play, 

And little Jack Horner meets them there, 

But never does poor Bopeep. 

Bhe wanders away down the sugar plum lane* 
In search of her lost white sheep. 

The piper lives, with his naughty son, 

On the slopes of the Noah’s Ark hill, 

And down in the vale where the beanstalk 
grows 

Dwell Jack and his sister Jill. 

And there is the cow with the small, bright 
moon, 

That plays with him all night long, 

And the dish, who sings to the shiniest spoon 
A queer little mince pie song. 

And here lives Mary, quite contrary, 

Who sat herself down and cried 
When the cockle shells grew in her garden beds 
Without any cockles inside. 

The froggie who would S-wooing go 
Gives the other frogs lessons in singing, 

And the pretty lamb with the snow white 
fleece 

Sets the silver lily bells ringing 

Oh, would you not like to come away 
And live in this fair countree? 

Then just embark in a dreamland boat 
And sail o’er the sleepy sea. 

You must sail beyond the enchanted land. 
Through many a fairy bay 
And many a stretch of summer sea, 

Where the merry dolphins play. 

And, then, when you come to the fairy shore 
And you hear the fiddlers three, 

You must find and follow the silver thread 
Of that magical melody. 

An d if over hills and through flowery dales 
The way that it leads you take, 

You will come to the palace of old King Cole, 
By the wonderful ice cream lake. 


Existed Before Columbus Came. 

Some ancient copper mines were 
found in Cook county, Minn., recently. 
It is thought that they were worked by 
some unknown race, and in times long 
before our history commenced. 

The reason for thinking this, as The 
Great Round World explains, is that a 
tree with 395 rings on it has been found 
growing out of one of the pits. A ring 
marks the terminal bud in a branch of 
a tree and is formed in the fall of the 
year, when the tree has done growing 
for that season. This terminal bud con¬ 
tains the fresh shoot that will spring 
when the warm weather comes again, 
and, to protect the tender shoot inside, 
the covering of the bud is made of such 
thick leaves that when they fall off in 
the spring a scar is left that never dies 
out and lasts as long as the tree does, 
and in this way the age of a tree can 
be counted. 

According to this, the tree is 895 
years old, and allowing for the length 
of time it would have taken for suffi¬ 
cient earth to gather together to sup¬ 
port the roots of the tree, it is thought 
that the mine has not been worked for 
more than 500 years, or before Colum¬ 
bus discovered America. 


Wanted-An Idea 

Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor¬ 
neys, Washington, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 
and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 


Time to Leave. 

I called on a prominent hardware 
merchant some months ago. He 
seemed to be very glad to see me, 
and after a time the conversation 
drifted around to bores. “They 
don’t stay long with me,” said the 
merchant. 

“How do you get rid of them?” i 
asked. 

“I just touch a bell button with 
my foot,” said he, “and there is a 
sudden call for me and I slip out and 
stay out. ’ ’ 

Just then a redheaded boy thrust 
in his head and said, “Mr. Blank, 
they want to see you in the back 
office right off. ” 

I left.—Hardware. 


Some quaint and curious toys, 
1,500 years old, were recently found 
in a child’s grave in course of some 
excavations in an old Roman ceme¬ 
tery made in Rheinhessen, Germany. 
Most of them were made of glass. 

Schoolma’ams are getting the up¬ 
per hand in Great Britain. While 
20 years ago there were 11,616 male 
teachers to 14,901 female, last year 
the numbers were 26,270 men and 
66,310 women. 

Only three native potentates of 
British India are entitled to a salute 
of 21 guns—namely, the maharajah 
of Baroda (Gikwaar), the nizam of 
Haidarabad and the maharajah of 
Mysore. 


“Hamlet” In Dead GulcK 



Hamlet (at Dead Gulch)—Lidies and 
gintlemen, I shall never forgit me larst 
appearance ’ere. Sc (whips out his six 
shooter) hands up! Thankee. Now, I’ll 
get on with the show.—Ally Sloper. 

Toothache In Switzerland. 

Toothache will no longer be ac¬ 
cepted by the Geneva postoffice as 
an excuse for absence of employees. 
The canton superintendent has is¬ 
sued a circular directing them to 
have their teeth extracted rather 
than have the service suffer. 


Sudden. 

He—They say that wedding rings 
aie going out of fashion. 

She—Oh, I don’t care. If you 
Wish to dispense with the ring, dear, 
it will make no difference to me. 
But why didn’t you give me some 
warning of what you were about to 
say ? This is so sudden. 

Then he thought of home and 
mother, but it was too late.—Cleve¬ 
land Leader. 

An amusing story of ingenuous child¬ 
hood is related in The Youth’s Com¬ 
panion, as told by a former maid of 
honor in the service of Queen Victoria. 
A little niece of hers visited her one 
day at the court. The queen caught 
sight of the child, and, pleased with 
her innocent prattle, asked the lady in 
waiting to have the little visitor come 
to luncheon some day at the palace. 
The child was taken on an appointed 
day to the royal table. While quite un¬ 
conscious of the honor conferred upon 
her she was quiet and well behaved and 
not inclined to talk unnecessarily. Dur¬ 
ing the luncheon chicken was served. 
The child ate her portion with keen rel¬ 
ish and was careful in the use of knife 
and fork. Suddenly she stared at the 
queen with eyes like round towers. 
Then pointing her small finger in the 
direction of her majesty she exclaimed 
with a tone of reproof: 

“Oh, piggie, piggie!” 

The queen had taken one of the 
chicken bones quite delicately in her 
fingers, but the carefully trained child* 
who had been warned in the nursery 
that this was a breach of propriety in 
young people., could not refrain from 
repeating an expression that she often 
heard her governess use. Every one at 
the table was startled, but the queen at 
once led in the laughter, enjoying quite 
keenly the joke at her own expense. 

Another instance of an unconventional 
remark tc royalty occurred recently 
when the queen was at Balmoral and 
visited an old cottager living near. On 
leaving, her majesty graciously said to 
the old lady who had been entertaining 

her, “ Well, Mrs.-, you will now no 

longer be afraid of me, and I shall ex¬ 
pect you to pay me a visit. ” 

“Ah, ma’am,” replied the old dame, 
“it’s not yerself I’m afeard on. It’s 
them grand servants. ” 

But probably as uncomplimentary a 
speech as ever greeted her majesty was 
made by another of those canny Scotch¬ 
women for whom she manifests so much 
liking. 

Once, many years ago, when staying 
at Balmoral, the queen went for a long 
walk by herself, according to her cus¬ 
tom. It came on to rain heavily, and, 
entering a cottage she chanced to be 
passing, she asked the good wife to lend 
her an umbrella. The woman regarded 
the queen with suspicion and said, “I 
hae twa umbrellas. Ane is good and ane 
verra old. Ye may take the old one; I 
guess I will never see it again.” She 
offered a tattered umbrella, which was 
quietly accepted and returned to her 
next day by one of the royal footmen, 
with his mistress’ thanks. 
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SCIENTIFIC KITES. 


of these heavenly 
fictions. In the 
shape of men, fish, 
dragons, and birds 
of great size, it pre¬ 
sented a formidable 
spectacle as it sped 
through the air, 
just grazing the 
house-tops, or rising 
on a stiff breeze 
several hundred 
feet above the heads 
of the lookers-on. 

For war the kite 
will probably be¬ 
come a useful in¬ 
strument. 'Recent 
experiments with 
ordinary flat kites 
and the box kite of 
later invention 
show that a person 
into the air when 


HOW TO MAKE THEM. 



K IT] 
no 


ITE flying is 
longer a 
"mere childish 
, sport. It has pas¬ 
sed over into the 
realm of science 
and is to-day at¬ 
tracting the atten¬ 
tion of soldiers, sci¬ 
entists and invent¬ 
ors. One would al¬ 
most suppose the 
kite to be a new 
invention by the amount of 
interest recently displayed in 
its construction, and in the 
remarkable feats it has been 
called upon to do. Newspapers 
and magazines have devoted 
much space to the discussion 
of the kite, and several en¬ 
tire books have been written 
upon the subject. 

We propose to show our 
readers how these much- 
talked-about kites are made ; 
but before doing so we wish 
to say-affew words about their 
use and give some reasons 
for the present remarkable/ 
interest in what was formerly N 
called a child’s toy. The kite 

originally came from the Malay¬ 
sian archipelago wdiere we find it 
was in use at least a thousand 
years before the Christian era. 
The form and construction of the 
Malaysian kite is almost identical 
with that now used by Mr. Eddy 
and others for scientific purposes. 
In ancient times the kite was 
used for religious worship, its 
flight being supposed to appease 
the gods who dwelt in the clouds. 
It was sometimes mounted with 
hollow reeds which resounded in 
the air much to the gratification 


can be lifted 
suspended from several of these 
bound together, and carried high 
enough to enable him to perceive 
the movements of an enemy at a 
considerable distance. Mr. Har¬ 
grave, the inventor of the box 
kite, was lifted by several of his 
new kites forty feet into the air. 
Lieutenant Wise was raised to 
about the same height by four 
kites costing $12.00 each. After 
the kites had. been sent up the 
Lieutenant was placed in a basket 
and hoisted into the air by means 
of rope and tackle. The Lieuten¬ 
ant possesses no less than sixty 
kites of different sizes, which 
goes to show how deeply he is 





interested in the subject. Lieu¬ 
tenant Powell was also lifted 100 
feet by flat kites after the Eddy 
pattern which we shall describe 
later. Ten thousand feet is the 
highest a Lite has yet been known 
to fly, and this is no trifling dis¬ 
tance when we compare it with 
monuments or natural elevations 
we are familiar with. Another 
use of the war kite is for the pro¬ 
pulsion of dynamite bombs con¬ 
cealed in the tail, and discharged 
by means of an electric wire. 
And still a third use is for flashing 


sun beams to a regiment miles 
away, for it can be converted into 
an easily-managed war signal and 
read at a greater distance than 
fifty miles. 

It is possible to raise a camera 
upon a small platform suspended, 
from kites, and to photograph a 
large area from a high altitude 
by connecting the instrument to 
a controlling line held by the 
operator below. We have seen 
bird’s-eye-view photographs of 
large cities taken in this way 
which were novel and interesting. 

For the sake of an experiment 
a person once fastened the end 
of a kite line to a tricycle and as 
a result was carried along the 
road at a rapid pace, the kite 
serving as a sail. But when the 
vehicle came to a sharp turn in 
the road it was unwilling!©leave 
a straight course and consequent¬ 
ly ran into a stone wall. 

It is said that the principle 
of the kite will ultimately solve 
the problem of the flying machine. 
Certainly it has advantages over 
the balloon for this purpose, the 
kite costing less than the latter, 
and resembling more closely than 
anything else the wing of the 
bird. People interested in aero¬ 
nautics have consequently made 
a close study of the kite expecting 
some day to discover the secret of 
aerial flight by means of a great 
kite. 

The most satisfactory use to 
which the kite has yet been put 
is probably in aiding the weather 
officials to record the condition 
of the atmosphere at various 
heights. At the Blue Hill observ¬ 
atory, near Boston, Mass., a num¬ 
ber of kites are in use for this 
purpose. It takes less time, the 
officials state, to send up a kite 
than to inflate a ballon. Kite fly¬ 
ing has here become a science as 
you will readily see. In a small 
basket or other conveyance the 
meteorological instruments are' 
placed. Being automatic they 
record the atmospheric pressure 
and temperature during the entire 
journey upwards, giving us a new 
record for each altitude. Changes 
in the weather take place more 
rapidly above than at the earth’s 
surface, and hence these observa¬ 
tions are of much importance in 
determining the weather for the 
next day. Within thirty minutes 
from, the t-im^ the readings are 
taken a full record of them must 
be sent to Washington, a condition 
of things that would be impossible, 
probably, without the use of the 
kite. 

As the kites used at the Ob¬ 
servatory are large and often sent 
up in trains, flax cord strong 
enough to hold them is found to 
be too heavy for practical use. 
The smallest size of piano wire is 
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therefore used for kite lines in 
place of string. It is wound upon 
a large spool by steam power and 
the amount sent out automatically 
recorded. The angle at which the 
kite ascends is then determined, 
and by a little calculating the 
exact height, in a perpendicular 
line from the ground, next ascer¬ 
tained. Several kinds of kites 
are used at the Observatory, and 
it will next be our purpose to 
describe how these are made. 

In an article published by us 
not many months ago we gave 
full directions for making a boy’s 
kite. It will again be necessary 
for us to describe in a very few 
words, this simple, every-day kite 
before we can give an intelligent 
idea of the later patterns. A 
common kite, when properly 
made, is something a boy may 
well be proud of. In 1895 we are 
told that a party was lifted twenty 
feet into the air by a large-sized 
kite flown on a windy day. The 
owner tied the kite line around 
his waist, and when the wind 
raised the toy it made no distinc¬ 
tions and took the owner along 
too. It would be better to simply 
hold the guide line in the hands 
than to run the risk of taking a 
free ride into the clouds. 

By glancing at figure 2 you will 
get a general idea of the propor¬ 
tions of the common kite. Its 
frame should be made of durable, 
light wood, of straight grain. 
The lighter the frame, in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the kite, the 
higher will the kite fly; but a 
large kite needs a frame strong 
enough to resist the wind pressure 
brought to bear upon it. The 
cross stick J I is three quarters of 
the length of GH. The point K, 
where the two sticks cross, can 
only be determined by experi¬ 
ment. If the kite has a tail it 
will sometimes be necessary to 
place the cross stick half way 
down on the back bone. 

Before uniting the two sticks 
the back bone, (GH), together 
with the rail, should be balanced 
over your finger. When in this 
way you have found the fulcrum 
point, which supports equal 
weights on either side, mark the 
point on GH and then tie IJ across 
the latter. Be sure you measure 
off IJ into equal parts, so thatGH 
shall cross IJ in the centre. The 
line GIHJ is made of string and 
secured to the terminal points of 
the sticks by being wound around 
the latter about one-quarter of 
an inch from the ends. At H, 
however, one inch should be 
allowed at the end for the support 
of the tail. 

The backbone of the tail should 
be made of thread to which are 
tied bobs of stiff paper. These 
are simply to give balance to the 


kite and add to its attractiveness. 
They are usually from four to 
eight inches long. Tails are from 
two to twenty times the length of 
the kite, and end with a large 
paper tassel. 

Manilla paper makes the best 
covering with the exception of 
silk. It should be cut somewhat 
larger than the area of the 
frame and pasted to the strings 
we have just described. It must 
have a certain fullness in order to 
take the wind like a sail. Paste 
it tight on the length but loose on 
the sides for this purpose. An¬ 
other way to gain this fullness is 
to crinkle the paper by massing it 
into a ball before pasting it to 
the frame. This gives it an even 
fullness all over its area. 

The bridle is the short string 
attached to the backbone at two 
points,, one usually above, the 
other below K. Sometimes the 
ends of the bridle are tied at K 
and H. Experimenting alone will 
determine the proper points for 
any particular kite. As queer as 
it may seem the bridle should be 
placed on the opposite side of the 
kite from the one shown in the 
drawing. That is, it should pierce 
the covering. We have therefore 
indicated it by dotted lines, as if 
it were merely the shadow of the 
bridle which we were able to see 
through the illustration. Of 
course the line L is to be indefin¬ 
itely extended. 

It usually takes two persons to 
fly a kite. One runs against the 
wind holding the kite upright by 
the lower end of its backbone. 
At the proper moment he gives it 
a toss upwards and at the same 
time the other party, standing at 
the end of the line, about fifty 
feet away, pulls the string tight 
and starts to run against the wind 
also. But more than one trial is 
usually necessary to get the kite 
started. 

With the above information in 
mind it will be little trouble to 
understand the Eddy kite, such as 
is used at Blue Hill Observatory. 
We need only to show how it 
differs from the ordinary kite in 
order to make its construction 
clear. In the first place the frame 
is as wide as its length. Then the 
cross piece is placed near the top 
of the backbone, or, to be more 
exacting, at one-eighteenth of its 
distance from top to bottom. On 
the side of the covering opposite 
the frame is a second cross piece 
about one-quarter as long as the 
first one. This is placed in the 
same position as the other, and the 
two are bound together. Its use 
is simply to strengthen its opposite 
member. The last point of differ¬ 
ence is that the Eddy kite has no 
tail. It will thus be seen that the 
latter will be the easier kite of the 


two to make. 

We now come to the box kite 
which-is so popular at present. 
Its diagram is shown in figure 1, 
and the correct proportions of the 
kite are there represented. The 
four parallel sticks, AB etc. may 
be 2f feet long and slightly over 
one-quarter of an inch thick, both 
ways. The four sticks running at 
right angles to the foregoing (as 
from 0 to D etc.) are of the same 
thickness and about 2^ ft. long. 
The frames are then connected by 
means of flat pieces of shingle 
(see CE) one inch wide by seven 
inches in length. They are placed 
about two inches from the ends of 
the first sticks mentioned. 

The cut illustrates the points 
where the strings are tied and the 
strips of cloth bound to the frame. 
Each of the two strips is in width 
a little less than one-quarter of 
the length of the first sticks. The 
cloth must be of light texture and 
closely woven. In place of cloth 
manila paper might be used. If 
the frame is nailed only the small¬ 
est wire nails should be used. 
String bound around the joints 
tends to strengthen them, and 
glue is almost indispensable. If 
the frame is not durable the kite 
will not stand a stiff breeze, and, 
on the other hand, if it is too 
heavy it will not rise. When 
properly made it should ascend 
straight from the hand with little 
or no coaxing. 

The Clayton, or Blue Hill box 
kite, may be made in various 
sizes. We have explained a pop¬ 
ular size, but should anyone wish 
to build a larger kite he only 
need keep to the general propor¬ 
tions herein laid down. A kite 
four feet in length is a good flier, 
but somewhat harder to manage. 

For lifting heavy weights kites 
are flown in trains. To send up a 
string of kites first one is allowed 
to rise until it will go no higher, 
and a second one is then sent up 
attached to the main line, and 
about 75 feet distant from its 
predecessor. 

No two kites, even if made ex¬ 
actly alike, are equally good 
fliers, so don’t get discouraged if 
your first kite proves a failure. 


Award of Prizes for Sept. 

The highest prize offered 
this month for guessing our puz¬ 
zle has been awarded to Oliver 
McCord, Baker City, Oregon. We 
have given him the privilege of 
selecting a watch, a stamp album, 
or a number of rare stamps. In 
all nearly thirty prizes were giv¬ 
en out during the month of Sept, 
The contest remains open for 
several months. 
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How It May Be Attained. 


There is perhaps nothing so 
difficult to remember as a long 
series of figures, or dates of the 
numerous events recorded in our 
histories. While it is not neces¬ 
sary to commit to memory the 
year in which every petty event 
took place, nevertheless, students 
of history are obliged to spend 
much of their time on the chron¬ 
ology of the period they are study¬ 
ing in order to keep clearly in 
mind the proper succession of 
events and see the relation of 
parts to the whole. History with¬ 
out dates is like a horse without a 
t ridle, unreliable as well as un¬ 
manageable. And yet it is the 
dry work of memorizing innum¬ 
erable dates which keeps many 
people away from an otherwise 
most interesting and profitable 
study. 

Why date memorizing is diffi¬ 
cult is clearly perceived. There 
is almost nothing for the mind to 
grasp in a series of meaningless 
i gures. Dates have little or no 
: individuality in themselves and 
hence do not interest the mind 
s-- ufficiently to produce a strong 
mental impression. They all ap¬ 
pear alike to most of us and we 
t re thus apt to get them mixed 
up as soon as we attempt to 
handle a great many. Further¬ 
more, we find it difficult to asso¬ 
ciate them with objects of 
greater interest. 

For this reason a method has 
been discovered which makes the 
Work of memorizing dates or any 
other combination of figures, 
whether short or long, both easy 
and interesting. We translate, 
as it were, our meaningless dates 
into words full of life and mean¬ 
ing, and thus get a mental impres¬ 
sion of the object we would strive 
to remember. The moment we 
do this it becomes as easy a mat¬ 
ter to remember a date as any xir- 
; umstance connected with an 

1 vent. Here is h‘6w we do it: 

The following consonants rep¬ 
resent the accompanying figures, 
respectively: 

C(soft), s, z, for 0 ; d, t, th, 1; n, 

2 ; m, 3; r, 4; 1,6; g(soft as in 
<Georgia), j, ch(soft as in China), 
■ h, 6; c,(hard) g,(hard), k, q, ng, 
7 ; f, v, 8 ; b, p, 9. 

-Rules.- 

1. The vowels do not count for 
anything in this table, being used 
only in the formation of words 
containing the proper consonants, 
i l is also omitted. 

2. Consonants which are not 


sounded have no value. In the 
word “phlegm” we have the 
equivalent of three consonants— 
f-l-m(853). 

3. From the foregoing it will 
thus be seen that no regard is 
taken of the way words are spel¬ 
led, but only of the way they 
sound. “Naptha” is simply 
N-a-p-th-a, 291. “Ell” has the 
sound of but one 1, and equals 5, 
not 55. “Lamb” is 53, not 539, 
and so on. 

Now learn by heart the fore¬ 
going letters which stand for 
figures from 1 to 9, and by com¬ 
bining them into words you can 
express numbers containing as 
many figures as you like. To fur¬ 
ther illustrate this method which 
is being used by thousands of 
students in the higher schools 
and colleges to-day, we have in¬ 
vented a series of phrases which 
represent the dates when the 
presidents of the United States 
went into office. We have ar¬ 
ranged them in chronological 
order. If anybody asks when 
Taylor, for instance, was made 
president, you only have to re¬ 
call the phrase in connection with 
his name, “Out for pay,” and the 
date presents itself,—1849. List 
of Presidents and dates when 
they began to serve. Washing¬ 
ton : Tea and coffee boy ; 1789. 
John Adams : Take a pie home ; 
1797. Thos. Jefferson: Tow fast! 
1801. Jas. Madison: Hot foes 
weep ; 1809. Jas. Monroe : Dive ; 
Duck ; 1817. Quincy Adams : 
White vanilla; 1825. Andrew 
Jackson: Weighed a funny boy; 
1829. Van Buren : Thief, my key ! 
1837. Wm. Harrison : Tough hair 
dye; 1841. Tyler: Hqt fire, heat; 
1841. Polk : The farewell; 1845. 
Taylor: Out for pay ; 1849. Fill¬ 
more*: Toy valise ; 1850. Pierce : 
The flame ; 1853. Buchanan : Head 
falling ; 1857. Lincoln : Tough shoe 
tie ; 1861. Johnson : With a heavy 
shell; 1865. Grant: The fish pie ; 
1869. Hayes : The heavy hay cock ; 
1877. Garfield : Tough feet; 1881. 
Arthur:’ Dove food; 1881. 

Cleveland: Yacht half full; 

1885. Ben. Harrison : Do have 
half pay! 1889. Cleveland(2d 
term): The heavy boom; 1893. 
McKinley :The ivy bouquet ;1897. 

Dictionary of Figure Words. 
It is an advantage to have a list 
of words to refer to when mak¬ 
ing a chronological table similar 
to the above. We attempt to give 
a partial list of words which can 
be used for this purpose, but a 
practical dictionary should repre¬ 
sent numbers as high as one or 
even twenty thousand. This can 
be made by any one who proposes 
to use the system extensively. As 
many as twenty words can be used 


to represent a single number, giv¬ 
ing one a better supply to draw 
from in constructing sentences or 
catch phrases. Our list is simply 
an example of how figure words 
canbe made by anyone. 

190 FIGURE WORDS. 

0 as, so. 1 thy, tea. 3 aim, me. 
4 war. 5 yellow. 6 shoe, Jew. 
7 hog, key. 8 heavy. 9 boy, bee. 
10 daisy. 11 that. 12 tin, 13 time. 
14 deer. 15 dull. 16 dash, adage. 
17 duke. 18 tough. 19 tube, top. 
20 news. 21 haunt, ant. 22 none. 
23 enemy. 24 near. 25. nail, Knell. 
26 gnash. 27 nag, neck. 28 navy. 
29 nap. 30 mass. 31 mud. 32 man. 
33 maim. 34 more. 35 meal. 
36 mash. 37 mug. 38 move. 
39 map. 40 ears. 41 rate. 42 urn. 
43 army. 44 roar. 45 roll. 46 rage. 
47 hark. 48 roof. 49 harp. 50 lass. 
51 hold. 52 alone. 53 elm. 541iar. 
55 loyal. 56 ledge. 57 lake. 
58 loaf. 59 lap. 60 ages. . 61 chat. 
62 gin. 63 gem. 64 chair. 65 jail. 
66 Jewish. 67 joke. 68 shave. 
69 chop. 70 wax. 71 gate. 72 coin. 
73 comb. 74 car. 75 call. 76 gash. 
77 gang. 78 coffee. • 79 cup. 
80 face. 81 fad. 82 fan. 83 him. 
84 fire. 85 veil. 86 voyage. 87 fog. 
88 five. 89 fib. 90 peas. 91 boat. 
92 pony. 93 poem. 94 pray. 
95 bull. 96 push. 97 bag. 98 beef. 
99 baby. 100 disease. 101 test. 
102 design. 103 dismay.104 desire. 
105 tassel. 106 this age. 107 desk. 
108 deceive. 109 toss up. 
110 idiots. Ill dated. 112 detain. 
113 diadem. 114 editor. 115 total. 
116 death watch. 117 tatooing. 
118 a dead foe. 119 that boy. 
120 dance. 121 tent. 122 the nun. 
123 the enemy. 124 dinner. 

125 denial. 126 thin edge. 

127 tonic. 128. the navy. 

129 tiny boy. 130 ^ domes. 

131 tamed. 132 white man. 
133 the mummy. 134 demure. 

135 the mail. 136 damage. 
137 taming. 138 do move. 
139 damp. 140 authors. 141 tart. 
142 turn. 143 dream. 144 dryer. 
145 drill. 146. trash. 147 drug. 
148 trophy. 149 drop. 150 atlas. 
151 delight. 152 tall one. 

153 the line. 154 tailor. 

155 delay all. 156 deluge. 

157 dialogue. 158 outlive. 

159 dull boy. 160 dishes. 161 digit. 


162 addition. 
164 dodger. 

166 the judge. 
168 the chief, 
tax. 171 
deacon, 
dagger, 
the cash, 
the 


170 

172 

174 

176 

178 

180 

183 

185 

187 

189 


163 the gem. 
165 touch-hole. 
167 dashing. 
169 toy-shop, 
wedding day. 
173 the game. 

175 tangle. 
177 outgoing. 
179 tea cup. 
device. 181 tuft. 182 divan, 
white foam. 184 diver, 
devil. 186 the voyage, 
white fog. 188 at five, 
deaf boy. 190 headpiece. 


cave. 
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A BORN GRUMBLER. .. 

The Kentish Fruit Grower Thinks Him« 
self a Most Unfortunate Man. 

A stranger tramping in mid-June 
through‘‘the garden of England,” 
-as the county of Kent is called, sees 
posted on boards and fences notices 
announcing that the growing crops 
©f fruit wiil be sold by auction. He 
also sees the fruit—cherries, goose¬ 
berries, currants and strawberries— 
growing in fields and gardens, and 
observes the great barns bursting 
with thousands of bushel baskets 
waiting to be filled with the ripe 
fruit and sent to London. The 
stranger, should he express his ad¬ 
miration of the orchards, hopfields 
and market gardens to a country¬ 
man, will be surprised at two facts: 
The peasant proprietor never thinks 
of eating any of the fruit he grows, 
and the more plentiful the crops the 
less pleased he professes himself to 
be. This report of a conversation 
between a traveler in Kent and a 
fruit grower—taken from the Dover 
Road—shows the fruit grower a 
born grumbler, who, in his own 
opinion, is a most unfortunate man. 

“Good day to you!” said the tour¬ 
ist, meeting Hodge, who nods his 
head and mumbles: 

“Morn’n!” 

“Splendid crop you have down 
here! I should think things must be 
going pretty well in these parts?” 

“Aye,goin downhill fast now, I’se 
warrand. ” 

“Oh, how d’you make that out?” 

“Make it out, is it? Why, look 
a-here at them there turmuts; d’ 
you iver see sich poor things? Ay, 
an all the root crops is bad’s can 
be.” 

' “Yes, but you’re all right with 
your fruit—cherries and apples.” 

“’M yes, there’s a dale o’fruit 
this year. A sight too much to 
please me."__ 


Cruelly Misunderstood. 



Old Lady (Blue Ribbon)—Do you 
drink, my good man? 


Rustic—Thank’ee, mum; thank’ee, 
mum. A little drop o’ Irish ’ot, mum. 
Would do me nicely, mum!—Sketch. 

r 


The Reason. 



Jimmy—Father, what have yez the 
bell in bed wid yez fur? 


Mr. Conners—Don’t be afther askin 
me sooch a foolish question, Jamesy. 
Don’t yez pfather want to waken him¬ 
self at foor o’clock in the marnin?— Up 
to Date. 

Convenient Arrangement. 

“What are you buying now?” 

“I am looking for some present to 
give my wife on her birthday. I 
tell you, making presents costs a 
heap of money, ” 

“Why don’t you do as I do? I 
have never failed to make my wife 
a present on her birthday every 
year for 25 years, and I am not out 
a penny thus far.” 

“How do you manage it?” 

“It is very simple. After we were 
married, when her birthday came 
round, I gave her a £5 note. When 
my birthday came round, she gave 
me the note back, and we have kept 
that up ever since, and neither of 
us is out a penny.”—London Tit- 
Bits. 


said the patient. 

“Yes, I am.” 

7 1 

“Well, to be sure, now! I remem¬ 
ber traipsing' to Bodmin to see youi 
gran’fa’r hanged.” 

“Did you, though?” 

“Yes, I did. I remember it as 
well as if ’twas only yesterday.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you are 
partly right, but only partly. It was 
my grandfather who was murdered, 
and two young fellows named L. 
who suffered for it.” 

“Aye, that’s just what I said,” re¬ 
marked the old man.” 


'•Xlie .Evil Tliat Men Do Dives After Them.” 



Rabbits. 

Rabbits, which are by consent 
able to get a living where no other 
quadruped can, become very select 
in their tastes where food is abun¬ 
dant, and soon seek variety. In the 
gardens of a large house in Suffolk 
adjoining a park in which rabbits 
swarmed before the passing of the 
ground game act, it was found that 
some rabbits managed to effect an 
entrance every night, with a view 
to eating certain flowers. They were 
clove pinks and verbenas. 

Just as Good. 

“Isn’t that a very slow horse of 
yours?” 

“Well, he isn’t mQch for speed, 
but he’s easily frightened and runs 
away a good deal; so he gets there 
iust the same.”—Boston Traveler. 

All tbe Same. 

The Pall Mall Magazine gives a 
little illustration of the uncertainty 
by which we keep our hold on the 
future. We may faithfully perform 
“The actions of the just,” and yet, 
in some minds at least, they will 
not “smell sweet and blossom.” 

A young doctor who had begun 
practicing in his native county was 
one day called in to visit an old man. 

“Oh, you be Maister N., be you?” 


■New York Journal. 


Key to the Fuzzier. 
No. 144.—A Soldier’s Wreath: 

D 


M 


E 


E 


M 


D 


N 


E 


T 

1. D-aisy, E-glantine, C-arnation, 
O-range, R-ose, A-lmond, T-ulip, I-vy, 
O-live, N-asturtium, D-aflodil, A-ma- 
fanth, Y-ucca. 

2 . M-agnolia, E-lder, M-ignonette, 
O-xalis, R-osemary, I-rig, A-rbor-vitaa, 
L-ily, D-ew-plant, A-rbutus, Y-arrow. 

No. 145.—Illustrated Diagonal: Diago¬ 
nal—Riley. 1. Rakes. 2 . Piano. 8. 
Dolls. 4. Wheel. 5. Daisy. 

'No. 146.—Reversals: Marred, dream, 
made, mad, ma, M. 

No. 147.—A Hidden Proverb: Enough 
fs as good as a feast. 

No. 148.—In the Kitchen: 1. Nutcrack¬ 
ers. 2 . Nutmeg graters. 3. Preserve 
dishes. 4. Pie plates. 5. Potato dishes. 
6. Potato knives. 7. Potato mashers. 8. 
Potato parers. 9. Pudding dishes. 10. 
Raisip seeders. 11. Refrigerators. IS. 
Rolling pins. 13. Salad dishes. 14. Sar¬ 
dine cafi openers. 15. Sauoepans; 


j 

t 
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FOE LITTLE FOLKS, i 

A YOUNG HORSEWOMAN. 


A. Familiar Figure In the Parks and Boule¬ 
vards of St. IiOuis. 


Little Pauline Paquin of Westminster 
place bears the distinction of being the 
smallest and youngest horsewoman in 
fet. Louis. 

Her training commenced before she 
had attained the age and dignity of 1 
year. Her father, Dr. Paul Paquin, an 
fixpert horseman, took her out with him 
on the front of his saddle frequently for 
two years, and at the age of 3 she was 
presented with a saddle and burro by 
Mrs. Robert E. Collins of Westminster 
place. 

From that time to this little Pauline, 
now in her seventh year, has guided 
burros and ponies alone, escorted by her 
father. Now she rides through the 



streets and parks of the city, among 
streams of wheelmen, carriages and pe¬ 
destrians, as coolly and safely as an 
adult. 

One may see her almost any Sunday 
afternoon, guiding her pony through 
the park, with all the cleverness of a 
polo pony rider. 

She has had several close calls, but 
has never yet been thrown. 

Little Pauline’s riding costume is 
bright red from cap to shoe. She wears 
a jaunty Tam O’Shanter with black 
feathers, and jacket with a broad white 
collar, and skirt trimmed with broad 
white braid, red stockings, red shoes 
and red gloves. 

In this brilliant costume she presents 
a striking appearance and never fails 
to attraot attention.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. ; 

In times not so very long ago the 
jminds of young people generally had no 
pleasant feelings about the birch tree, 
ffhe application of its twigs to the skin 
of naughty or lazy scholars was so com¬ 
mon that parents and teachers looked 
upon this kind of punishment as a mat¬ 
ter of course. There was seldom any 
choice of punishments. One old author 
calls it the “afflictive bi?eh, curse of 
unlettered, idle youth.” Turner, said 
to be the father of British botany, writ¬ 
ing about A. D. 1550, remarks upon 
the tree, “It serveth for many good 
uses, and for none better than for bet- 
ynge of stubborn boyes, that either lye, 
or will not learne. ” 

But the twigs of birch are valuable 
for other purposes besides correction. In 
some parts of Russia the natives, when 
they are havin g ajyapor Jjaili*. fir_stJbeat 
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themselves with these fill the skfn is 
quite red, and then they plunge into 
cold water or roll in the snow. When 
the twigs are quite young, too, there is 
a beautiful perfume brought out of them 
if they are wetted with dew or rain, be¬ 
cause over the surface are many tiny 
glands full of aromatic oil. 

The bark of the birch is very interest¬ 
ing. The bark of one North American 
kind has been made into light canoes. 
Leggings and aprons have also been 
made from this kind, and the fiber of 
several has been manufactured into 
ropes, baskets and shoes. Before paper 
was invented, the inner bark of the 
birch served for writing upon. 

The wood is soft, though durable, 
and burns so well that it used to be 
called candlewood. 

One pleasant thing about the birch in 
the winter months is that it bears a 
promise of the bright spring days to 
come in the catkins which form during 
the autumn and hang, like tassels, upon 
the twigs till April, when they open 
just as the new leaves appear. On some 
bogs high up amid Scotch mountains 
grows a curious dwarf birch not more 
than three feet high, and about the 
Scotch highlands generally no tree is 
more abundant than the common birch, 
rivaling the fir and climbing to heights 
Where no pine or fir can grow. 

This graceful tree has been called the 
lady of the woods; in Scotland it is 
the “birk, ” and the poet Burns often 
sings its praises, as in his poem on the 
birks of Aberfeldy, and more than once 
he links it with the white hawthorn. 


A Peculiar Giant. 

A giant lived in days of yore, 

Whose name was—well, not Blunderbore, 
But something less ill sounding. 

And this was as it should be, since 
That giant always would evince 
Urbanity astounding. 

For instance, if he saw a knight 
Come riding past in armor bright¬ 
er else in armor rusty— 

He’d stand aside and let him by 
And lift his cap and blandly cry 
“The roads are somewhat dusty 1” 

Then, when he found a lost princess 
Roaming a wood in sore distress, 

Politely she’d be greeted 
By him, and he’d fetch strawberries 
And clotted cream and cake and cheese 
And beg her to be seated. 

He met a fairy prince one day, 

And as he bowed in courtly way. 

His massive body bending, 

He hit his brow against a rock, 

Which gave his nerves a fatal shock 
And brought about his ending. 
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They missed him from the countryside, 
And people mourned him far and wide, 
Though p’r’aps jou’d not -ixpeet it, 
But giants of his sort, you sow, 

Were rather rare. His name? Dear me, 

I cannot recollect it 1 


SELLING OUTiKk”, STAMPS. 

Large illustrated album, worth 25c, for 12c. 20 
blank approval sheets 9c. Scott’s ’97 Cat. 45c. 
Bullard’s ’97 Cat. 12c. 10c sheet gum paper, 4c 
Agents- HILL STAMP CO., Bx. 87, 
Sta. A, Boston, Mass. 
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No. 149.-—Missing Rhymes. 

No girl is so smart as my-. 

My heart’s darling resides in our —. 

When the neighbors make-•. 

But for her I’d-. 

“Would that I were a slave on a-- !« 


No. 150.—Polish For Sharp Wits. 

What sum divided by 9 leaves 8; divided 
by 8 loaves 7; by 7 leaves 6; by 6 leaves 5; 
by 5 leaves 4; by 4 leaves 3; by 3 leaves 9, 
and by 2 leaves 1? 


No. 151.—Pictorial For Little Folks. 



No. 153.—Metagram. 

Whole, I’m a fraud; behead me, and 
I’m in a rage; behead mo again, and I’m 
corrode; behead again, and I’m a preposi- 
tlon; behead again, and I’m a letter; re¬ 
store to my original form and syncopate, 
and I’m idle talk. 


No. 1E.3.—Diamond and Hourglass. 


★ ★ 


☆ 

★ * 

★ if 

if * 

★ 



Xhe solitary star represents the initial 
of the author of “Aurora Leigh.” The 
row of three, the name of the author of 
“The Beggars’ Opera.” The row of five, 
author of “Essay Concerning the Human 
Understanding.” The row of three, au¬ 
thor of the “Book of Martyrs.” The 
single star, the initial of the author of 
“The Principia.” The central vertical, 
“the father of inductive philosophy,” au¬ 
thor of “Essays.” 

The vertie ' row of five, “intervals of 
time frequency measured by this glass.” 
The upper horizontal, of five, “a hypothet¬ 
ical medium of great elasticity and ex¬ 
treme tenuity, supposed to pervade all 
space, the interior of solid bodies not ex¬ 
cepted.” The row of three, “a fairy.” 
The single letter, a vowel. The row oi 
three, “a division of a circle.” The row 
of five, “diminution.” 


No. 154.—Word Puzzle. 

My first’s a word oft lisped by baby lips. 

My last make streams impassable to ships, 

Or is the mot. r of a lowly brood, 

Giving to poo. blind whelps both life and food 
The same from right to left or left to right. 
When writ in letters or when judged by sight 
A lady always, though my head lacks sense! 
My end, no end has, in the present tepse. 

The first sad parent of the human race, 

Exist with me In name, though not ip place. 

I am a word beloved in many a land, 

And noblest m m have offered, mcAbeir.hand. 



No grander TTffe e’er'on eartirhatE been; 

For when you mention me you may address • 
queen. 

No. 155.—Curtailment. 

I’m sordid and base; 

The unsavory place 

Where you and me is farthest from clean. 
Gurtail, and ’twill not 
Help my station one jot. 

For what made me so then it will mean. 


No. 156.—Geographical Anagrams. 

1. Clef. Nore.—A beautiful city in Italy. 

5. Mace. Air.—A large division of the 
globe. 

8. Blame. Riot.—A city in Maryland 
and in Cork. 

4. Thin. Cases.—A county in the north 
of Scotland. 

6. Read. Ream.—A British settlement 
In Guiana producing quantities of sugar. 

6. Gain. Cur. To.—A village in France 
where the English gained a great victory. 

7. Lead. Ware.—One of the United 
States of America. 


A Pun of Ancient Lineage. 

“Are all the animals in?” asked Noah, 
taking another look at the barometer. 

“All but the leopards,” replied Ham, 
“and I think we have a pair of them spot¬ 
ted.” 

Noah shook his head gloomily and mut¬ 
tered something about “that boy coming 
to a bad end. ’ ’ 


He Knew, but Couldn’t Tell. 

The teacher asked, “And what is spaoef ” 
The trembling student said: 

cannot think at present. 

But I have it in my head.’* 

BIGGEST offer 

EVER HADE , 

BY A RELIABLE MAGAZINE. 

FIFTY REAL PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF YOURSELF 

FREE 

To every new yearly subscriber 

to Good Stories at 50 cents. 

Remember, fifty cents pays for 
a years subscription and you get 
50 photos FREE. Send cabinet 
picture for us to copy from,and we 
will return it with 50 reproduc¬ 
tions. Offer good only during this 
month. 

GOOD STORIES MAGAZINE, 

1098 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 

GOOD 

salaries, pleasant 
work and easy to 
learn. By follow¬ 
ing our instruc¬ 
tions you can, at 
your own home, 
learn without 
cost. Complete Learner’s Outfit, Alphabet, Book of 
Instructions and Manual of Telegraphy and one 
Learner’s Snapper Telegrapher, ONLY FIFTY 
CENTS while they last. Girls can also lear n quick. 

THE MADISON CO., 198 Madison PI., BOSTON. 
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Sheets at 50 per cen^. commission. 
Fine. Agts wanted. Cat. free. Ad. 
C T Carver, Buckingham, Bucks 

Co., Pa. 


We want a man in every 
1^ VC locality to .act as private 

Detective under instructions. Experience unneces¬ 
sary. Particulars free. Universal Detective 
Agency, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Ifl FI Stamps, Ja% a, Congo, etc., hinge paper, fine 
IUJ album, 5c. Latest list free. Every new agent 
gets an illustrated album containing some foreign 
stamps free. Bullard & Co., 97 Pembroke St., 
Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FREE. 

to each person, as explained o 


Ten books s 
^ given away fi 

to each person, as explained on another page 
this paper. This offer is for you! 



Of your OWN for $1.00 and make 
MONEY. Advertising will run it. 

Send five cents for samples 
and plans. 

1000 trade cuts and hook 
illustrations for use of patrons 
We print books, magazines and 
papers. Write at once for par¬ 
ticulars. Address 

Maocimus Publishing 
House, 44 6* Tremont 
Street , Poston, Mass. 


r 



A WATCH for an hour’s work 
selling samples of our hygeinic 
tooth powder. Earn a bicycle 

Address Mawimus Co ., 

446 Tremont St., Boston. 



00IH. WENYKOR. ENMIA. 


Can you name the 
four states ? 
who can transpose the above letters to form four 
states. The printer has mixed the letters up, but 
if you can spell out any 3 states of the 4. represented 
we will send you a package of everything below : 
50 PUZZLES :Rebuses,Enigmas, Charades,&c. 
Set of OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, with full de¬ 
scription of double vision, revolving circles, neg¬ 
ative after images, the blind spot, &c. Wonderful! 
Large, Illuminated GAME, with men, dia¬ 
grams, &c. New and popular; worth50c. Also- 
GEOMETRICAL PUZZLES, and novelties. 
For guess mg all 4 states, our complete instructions 
in TELEGRAPHY will be added to the above. 
To receive this mammoth collection it is necessa¬ 
ry to enclose 10c for a 3-months* trial subscription 
to The YOUTH’S REALM, a clean, illustrated 
story paper for young and old,worth at least $1 ayr. 
Address Realm, 97 Pembroke St., Boston, Mass. 

P.S. If you wish to make use of this offer together 
with any other we have advertised elsewhere, sub¬ 
scribe for a longer time and get extra premiums. 




Young 

People 


FREE: $20.00 IN GOLD, 

scholarship in Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, 
Nashville, Tenn., or Texar¬ 
kana, Texas, or scholarship in 
_ most any reputable business 

college or literary school in the U. S. can be se¬ 
cured by doing a little work at home for the 
Youth’s Advocate, an illustrated semi-monthly 
journal It is elevating in character, moral in 
tone, and especially interesting and profitable to 
young people but read with interest and profit by 
people of all ages. Sample copies sent free. 
Address Youth’s Advocate Pub. Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. (Mention this paper when you write.) 
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purely gusjiing loyalty, but only as a 
baae-spre cul a t i on. ’ ’ 

At the 'Iorontooffice the only remain¬ 
ing jubilee stamps are the lc„ and 3c. 
values. 

It is said that many of the smaller 
towns of Canada never received any 
values but the lc., 2c. and 3c. ones. 

Canadian collectors (some of them) 
wish that the government, would print, 
another supply of l-2c. and 6c. jubilee 
stamps. But if it does, speculators will 
lose on their former deal. 


DISINFECTING STAMPS. 


HERE is no longer 
any danger of the 
transmission of germs 
through the medium 
of the oft-handled 
approval sh eet. 
Science comes to the 
rescue in the form of 
a practical disinfectant which will not 
injure the color or texture of the stamp 
in the least, but which is powerful 
enough, nevertheless, to destroy the 
germs of all contageous diseases, such 
as typhoid fever and diphtheria, after 
an exposure of but fifteen minutes. 
Formalin vapor is used, the chemical 
being enclosed in an air-tight receptacle 
containing the stamps to be disinfect ed. 

For the practical use of formalin as 
a disinfectant for stamps and other 
printed matter we are indebted to Mr. 
E. G. Horton who, in 1896, under the 
direction of Dr. Billings, conducted 
a series of tests in the laboratory of the 
University of Pennsylvania for the pur¬ 
pose of discovering the cheapest and 
best disinfectant for every-day use. 

All returned books in the N. Y. 
Library are now disinfected before be¬ 
ing sent out again. We now employ 
the same process in our stamp depart¬ 
ment and advise all stamp dealers to do 
the same. In the bottom of an air-tight 
metal chamber of 15,000 cubic centi¬ 
meters space we place 50 cents of form¬ 
alin, and above this, resting upon a 
grating, about one hundred letters with 
envelopes cut open. 

The fumes of forma¬ 
lin penetrate every 
letter in the. pile 
destroying any dis¬ 
ease germs found 
among them. Al¬ 
though our approval 
sheets sometimes - 
get badly soiled 
through frequent 
handling we can hereafter guarantee 
them to be free from infectious diseases. 
The process is not a costly one, and 
should any stamp dealer wish to make 
use of it we will gladly furnish him with 
the necessary data for the sake of the 
good health of the community and the 
furtherance of our favorite pursuit, 
thus robbed of its only possible danger. 


The. color of the 2c. U. 8. stamps will 
be changed to green. As green ink is 
cheaper than carmine the government 
expects to save about 810,000 annually 
by this change alone. The brown 5c. 
stamp will also be changed to dark 
blue, and the lc. stamp to red. 


The regular issue, l-2c. Canada 
has been found printed on thicker 
paper than usual. Some collectors will 
consider this a new variety. 




NOTES ON CANADIAN “ JU¬ 
BILEE STAMPS. 


Although 
several dol¬ 
lars have 
been asked 
for the l-2c 
Cana dian 
j u b i 1 e e 
stamp, the 
average price appears to be about 
50 cents. 

The Government has decided to sell 
1,500 half sets of the jubilee stamps 
including all the denominations up to 
and including the 50c value. Heretofore 
one was obliged to take the entire set 
in order to get the 1-2 cent stamp.. 

The new Commemorative stamps 
will not be redeemed by the Post Office 
Department, although the general issue 
is redeemable. 

Canadians themselves are.not alto¬ 
gether satisfied with their new set of 
speculative stamps, and the restrictions 
under which certain values are sold to 
the publie. Here is what the Advance 
of Flesherton, Out., Canada, says: 

‘‘The reform party now in power at 
Ottawa are a loyal party. In order to 
blow off their surplus loyalty they have 
issued a set of jubilee stamps of denom¬ 
inations running from half a cent to 
five dollars. However, as there was no 
earthly call for anything above a 50 
cent value in stamps in this country, 
they are now trying to make the half 
and six cent values sell the $1, $2, $3, 
$4 and $5 stamps. In plain words 
they refuse to supply post-masters with 
the half-cent and 6-cent stamps for or¬ 
dinary business purposes but will sell 
only complete sets cosling over $16. 
This is straight evidence that the 
stamps were never issued for business 
use; neither were they issued from 



A new 4c. adhesive, 
like annexed type, has 
appeared for use in Maur¬ 
itius, 


The Hon. John Wana- 
maker, Ex-Post-master 
General, once remarked that the gov¬ 
ernment made two million dollars out 
of the sale of stamps to collectors alone. 
And yet the Post-office Department is 
too proud to admit that it has ever been 
beuefitted by the collector. 



The three values of 
the 1885 issue of Chinese 
stamps have been sur¬ 
charged with large black 
figures of the new de¬ 
nominations. 


On July 24th the ninth 
Congress of German 
Philatelic Societies met at Hamburg. 
About two-hundred dealers and collec¬ 
tors from all parts of Geimany were 
present. ~ 




We are now able to illusrate the set 
of New South Wales Jubilee stamps 
which were mentioned by us some 
time ago. We. think the 2 l-2d is es¬ 
pecially good, it being entirely unlike 
anything we have heretofore seen in 
the line of a postage stamp . 




To advertise our 
paper more exten¬ 
sively we have 
started one "ol the largest stamp concerns 
on earth. Buy of the publishers and im¬ 
porters and save other men’s profits. Un¬ 
used ic and 2c stamps taken in pay. 

CATALOGUES ETC. Prices we 
pay you for U. S. and foreign stamps, 
illustrated, 5c. Prices paid for all U. 
S. coins actually worth over face, also 
colonial pieces etc., new edition, 5c. 
Cat. stamps of world, 35c. Lists of 
sets, packets, etc., free. Perforation 
Gauges, for detecting counterfeits 
and varieties, 5c. Blank Approval Sheets, to 
hold 20stamps, cheap grade, 20 for 9c, Best grade 
onion skin, fordo stamps each, 10c doz. 

ALBUMS. Climax Stamp 
Album, over 100 pages, illust., 

25c. Better paper, 35c. World 
Stamp Album, to hold over 2000 
-stamps, illustrated, iSc. 

HINGES. Machine-cut, al¬ 
ready Bent; something new; 
large box, over 1000, 10c. Gum¬ 
med paper, large sheet, 4c. 

ENVELOPES 

for stamp packets, printed as in cut, 
i| x 2J inches, 25 for 7c. 10023c. Size 
23X35, 23 for ge. 100 29c. 

AGENTS WANTED 

To sell stamps from sheets on 50 per 
cent, commission. Every new agent will receive a 
beautiful, illustrated Album containing some for¬ 
eign stamps, free. Whether you buy stamps your- 
g elf or sell to others it costs nothing to become an 
gent. Send good references. 




Dealer’s Stocks of stamps and publications, 
$1.16 and $2.65. Approval sheet mixture, 500, $1.00 
Gpfc pfo Postage lc 
Extra each 
time you write for anything below. 

3 c each set: 5 India, 6 Wurtemb’g 
Offic’l, 6 Greece, 3 Bosnia, *6 Sar¬ 
dinia, 8 Japan, 7 Portugal, 3 Peru, 

*5 Roman States, *5 Switzerl’d 1S78, 

3 Chile Telegraph, 3 Austria, 1850, 3 Aust 1858, 3 A 
1861,3 A 1863, S Wurtemburg. 

4c each set: 6 Luxemburg, *4 Venezuela, 6 Fin¬ 
land, 6 Sweden Official. 4 Italy Unpaid, 



5c each sets 14 Australia, 6 Egypt, *4 Servia, 
10 Roumania, 3 Turkey, *5 Swiss Teleg’ph, 3 Italy 
Unpaid blue, *3 French Guinea, *3 Guiana, *3 Sou¬ 
dan, *3 Congo, *3 New Caledonia. 

8 c each set: *3 Bergedorf, 6 Bulgaria. 

9e each set: 8 Hungary 1SS8, 10 Argentine, 5 
Austria Unpaid. 10c each set: *3 Corea, *7 
Hamb’g Envelopes, 8 Mexican Revenues. Sets 
12c each: *10 Cuba, *5 Honduras 1S91, 6 Same ’92, 
20 Roumania. Also *S Samoa 13c., 5 Greece Oly’p 
Games 15c., 2 Japan Silver Wedding 15c., 4 Japan 
War issue 20c., *7 Thurn & Taxis 24c., *4 New 
Brunswick 40c. Postage extra * Means unused. 

Packets. 105 mixed [some duplicates], Ro¬ 
man States, Constantinople, Porto Rico, Sweden 
Official, etc,, 10c. rooo mostly Europe, but incl’g 
Trinidad, Chile, Japan, Jamaica, etc., 40c. 30 dff’t 

U. S. Envel’s Depts Columbus, etc., 25c. 100 difft 
Shanghai, Straits, Bulgaria, etc., 20c. Catalogues 
of hundreds of sets etc., free. Great bargains ! 

Address, A. BULLARD & CO., 

97 PEMBROKE STREET, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our Great Distribution of 

Free Samples. 



T O introduce our juvenile magazine, premiums, and nov¬ 
elties, we have decided to give away several thousand 
packages of Free Samples, one package to each 
person who writes immediately for the same. 

Read the instructions below and note contents of each free 
package, as follows: 

100 Foreign Stamps, Japan, etc. 

1 Illust. Catalogue pricing nearly 
all the stamps of the world. 

1 Stamp Album. 

4 Sample Blank Approval Sheets. 

1 Sample Bum Paper. 

Samples of uew Hinge all bent. 

I Perforation Gauge with directions for detecting 
counterfeits, varieties, etc. Also millimetre scale. 

2 Illustrated Price-Fists of stamps, premiums, etc. 
All the above are free if you read the following instructions. 


Directions for obtaining the foregoing 

Ccminlpc* One package of the above 
FI Cv jJa.lllplv5. samples is free to each per¬ 
son who fills out the annexed coupon and sends with it only 
eight cents (coin or stamps) for a three- 
month’s trial subscription to our large, illus¬ 
trated paper The Youth’s Realm, and 
also two 2c stamps to help pay postage and 
wrapping of samples and papers. This is 
all necessary to receive the above. 

If you want the 10 books advertised else¬ 
where and these samples also, send 35c 
for a year’s subscription to our paper, and 
send the two 2c stamps extra for postage, 
as above, and we will mail everything ad¬ 
vertised in two separate parcels, Present 
subscribers must extend their subscriptions to receive the free 
gifts, stating what month last subscription began. 

Don’t forget the two 2c stamps. Cut out the coupon now ! 


COUPON No. 25 

, Dear Sirs: 

Please send free samples and your 
juvenile publication for three months to— 

Name.... 

Town. State. 

St. or Box. 

j—' ii i a. i ~"~ n M *“ ^ ^*" r ‘ ** " " m " '*** — "*' * m —n—ii m~ i M i _j mi ; 

A Bullard & Co., 97 Pembroke Street, Boston, Mass. 





There is some talk of holding a stamp 
exhibit in the Eden Musee building, 
in New York, this fall. A former stamp 
exhibition in the same hall was pro¬ 
nounced a success. 

Following in the footsteps of Sweden, 
Belgium has decided to change the 
colors of her current postage stamps, 
there being too great a similarity be¬ 
tween certain colors of the present 
issue. 


Milwaukee capitalists have been 
dreaming of a great postal scheme for 
the Klondyke regions, which, as you 
know are at present shut off from com¬ 
munication with the outer world. Their 
plan is to establish pigeon stations at 
Dawson City, Victoria, and elsewhere, 
and trust to the faithful birds to carry 
messages over seven-hundred miles. 
Such things have been done before, 
and the scheme may not be considered 
a very bad dream after all. 

The Post-master-General at Wash¬ 
ington also has a plan to carry mail 
matter into the gold regions once a 
month, by establishing an exchange 
between Dyea in Alaska and Dawson 
City on the Canadian side, through an 
agreement between the United States 
and Canada. Nothing but letters and 
postals will be allowed in the mails. 
It is not likely that any special stamps 
will be prepared for this service. 

There are 70,000 post-offices in the 
United States, or twice as many as in 
any other country. 


All the obsolete plates for the print¬ 
ing of U., S. stamps were recently de¬ 
stroyed at the Washington navy yard. 
This means that there can be no further 
reprinting of former issues. 


Between July 1, 1897, and June 30, 
1898, it is estimated that three and one- 
half billion stamps will be used in the 
United States. These figures were 
based upon past experience, and used 
by the assistant secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury in giving instructions to the chief 
of the*Bureau of Engraving and Print¬ 
ing regarding the number of stamps to 
be prepared for the fiscal year. Each 
press for printing these stamps is cap¬ 
able of turning out one [million copies 
per day. The stamps are printed in 
large sheets and cut apart into smaller 
ones containing just oh e-hundred of 
any denomination. 


THE LONDON STAMP 
EXHIBITION. 

The London Philatelic Exhibition, 
which was opened July 22d at the Gal¬ 
lery of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colors, Piccadilly, London, by 
H. R. H., the Duke of York, surpassed 
the exhibit of 1890 in almost every re¬ 
spect. Prominent European collectors 
sent valuable stamps to the exhibit 
that the public might have an oppor¬ 
tunity to see the choicest philatelic 
gems—stamps which only the richest 
c>r luckiest are able to possess. Among 
the contributors maybe mentioned the 
Duke of York, Mr. W. B. Avery who 
presented rare Mauritius stamps with 
others, Mr. Castle who lias old Euro¬ 
peans, Major Evans, BaronA.de Worms, 
and Mr. Harold White who has a fine 
collection of English stamps. The 
British Postmaster-General also lent 
valuable documents etc., relating to the 
postal system, and four of the leading 
postage stamp engravers of England 
sent interesting specimens of their 
work. The mutilated plates from 
which the Hospital Fund stamps were 
printed were also on exhibition to 


gether with a huge file which was used 
to deface the plates after the printing 
of the stamps had been completed. 

4 he stamps on exhibition were esti¬ 
mated to be worth one and one quarter 
millions of dollars. 


A slight revival in the coin trade is 
reported from New York. 


If the report be true that a republic 
is soon to be formed in Portugal we 
may expect great changes in the 
stamps of this country and all her 
foreign possessions. 


The 12tli annual convention of the 
American Philatelic Association was 
held this year in Boston, the opening 
session taking place on Tuesday, Aug. 
24. About seventy-five delegates and 
friends were present. Officers were 
chosen for another year and reports 
submitted. F. F, Olney, ex-mayor of 
Providence, was again made president. 
The philatelic library of the association 
will hereafter be placed in the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg, Pa. Mekeel’s 
Weekly will no longer be made the 
official organ of the society. 


According to agreement we will com¬ 
mence next month to include the 
S. C. A. news in our stamp columns. 


Several new postal cards are soon to 
appear from Uncle Sam’s print shop. 


Answers to Questions. 

The 1776 North Carolina bills are sold 
by dealers for about one dollar each. 
There are some forty varieties. 

The stamps inscribed Helvetia are from 
Switzerland. 
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The Youth’s Realm* 


W BOOKS KEUIt 

SL Jr M yearly subscriber to THE 

YOUTH’S REALM, 
at only 35 cents, or subscribe yourself for one year, we will 
give you any TIN of the following books. Books are not 
for sale, and 6-months’ subscriptions do not apply to this offer. 
Starred numbers refer to works folded in paper, not book, form, but of same 
size as the rest. An easy way to secure new subscribers is for you to offer 
your friends who are willing to subscribe any five books on the list, while 
you select for yourself five more for each subscriber thus obtained. Order 

Hooks ONLY BY NUMBER to avoid delay in getting them. 

O How to Perform Tricks of Sleight-of-hand. 
- 1 . « It reveals the secrets of the conjurer’s art, telling 

you how to do wonderful tricks with cards, coins, chemicals, etc. Full di¬ 
rections are als o given for makin g th e necessary apparatus. NO. 5 . 

■’STiTT How to do Eleetrical Exper- 

JU JL JL JL • iments with apparatus easily 

made at home. A most iustructive book for the amateur, explaining the sil¬ 
ver-plating process, the battery, electrophorus, magnet, leyden jar, etc. NO.ll 
lir A "O CS r n#\'DT a E' , C By Geo. U Kilmer. Thrill- 
Ww XJLsCI* If i", *■! " *!■ ■ ing narratives of the Civil 

War , illustrated. NO. * 50 . 

PyrJT TC*Cf A Collection of Rebuses, Charades, etc., 
illustrated. They will afford plenty of enter¬ 
tainment f or th e home circ le during the long winter evenings. NO. *53, 
WW*gT>'*Wy *in> T 7 . Charles’ Surprise, and After a 

JL JL Fallen Star, by Joseph R. 

Simms, th e po pular author of juvenile works. NO. 10. 

CSmO'O'V UAAT7 The Hidden Box, by Wilbur 
J. U Ami JL Jj Olmstead. One of the best 

stories by this famous author. NO. 6. 

nh , ii7’i r i €2nrri , OT“K , G B y ja »- E - Aitgeid. They 

JL W l9 JL JCwJL Jbdl9 amuse the younger readers and 
teacn a good moral besides. NO. 1 . 

Prices we Pay You for the U. S. Coins worth 
wl/Xll Ot over face value. Some coins you handle are rare and 

you wan t to know i t. _ NO. 14 . 

■J 3 Household Receipts and Hints. The 

J^jJCd VJ JEjJLJSr JL young housekeeper can get many good 

ideas from this work. ' NO. * 52 . 


will interest any collector, 

STAMPS. 


STAMP DICTIONARY^ 

collectors. The most complete philatelic dictionary of stamp words such as 
rouletted, grilled, embossed, wove, S.S.S.S., etc., etc., ever published. In 
fact it explains everything, and is worth 50c to any collector. NO. 7 . 

A How to Deal in Postage Stamps. Many trade 

O JL -J™ _LvJt. JL * secrets are here given away for the first time. It 

will interest any collector. NO. 9 . 

Prices we Pay You for Postage Stamps, 

_ illustrated with cuts of rare and common varieties. 

If you have dupl icate s you need this catalogue. NO. 8. 

Csinn A H/S”*83^kL Queer Facts about Postage Stamps, giving 
) 2 p JL .XsL JjOLaSf fcdPe a great deal of information every intelligent col¬ 
lector should know. NO. 3 . 

Where Dealers Get their Stamps, a secret 
never before made known to the public. It also 
pick up a great many stamps free, and get large prices 
Aalers. NO. 12 . 

How to Perform Chemical Ex- 
_ ____ periments at Home. A fine labor¬ 
atory manual on tests for acids, how to make gases, explosives, etc., and a 
great variety of colored fires etc. for illuminations. Any boy can start a labor¬ 
atory by securing this book. NO, 2 . 

Short Stories of Uincoln, by John Rid- 
path and others, illustrated. NO. *51. 

How to Make Toys, such as fire balloons, kites, bows 
- 1 .. jg, £ 2 ^* and arrows, flying pigeons, etc., etc, NO. 13 . 


lector sxiouiu kiiow. 

STAMPS. 

tells where You can pick 
for some by selling them to dealers. 

CHEMISTRY . 1 


atory by securing this book. 

LINCOLN.* 



THE NEW CAME 

of JACOB’S LADDEK, printed 
in colors on heavy hoards, with 
dice, men and full directions. 

Two, three, or four persons can play this fascinating 
game. Have you tried it? The directions are easy. 

Send 35c for a year’s subscription to our 
paper and we will mail you this game free. 


THE FALCON CAMERA 

for 3Jr by 3^ pictures, manufactured 
by the Eastman Kodak Co., given to 

the party securing us a club of 20 yearly sub¬ 
scribers to The Youth’s Realm at 35e each. 

We sell this camera alone for 

,$ 5 . 00 . 


Good results are 
assured purchasers. 




OUR REALM BiCYGlE OH. 

Fine wheels for ladies, gentlemen, boys 
or girls given for new subscribers. For 
a club of 170 at 35c each we present you 
with one of these new wheels. Part cash 
will also be accepted. Price, juvenile, 
$40.00; adult, $50.00. For 70 yearly sub¬ 
scribers a good second-hand wheel. 


A Box of 1000 New Stamp Binges 

machine cut and already BENT for use, saving half 
your time by this improvement over the old kind, given for a 
3-mos. trial sub. to The Youth’s Realm at 10c and 2c extra. 




An Electric Telegraph Outfit 

Consisting of sounder, key, battery, 
chemicals, etc., given for 5 yearly sub¬ 
scriptions to The Youth’s Realm. 

Not sold separately. “How to Learn Tel¬ 
egraphy,” manual and alphabet, given for one 3-mos.trial subscrip’n at 10c. 
Good telegraphers are in demand and it therefore pays to learn the art. 




a WATCH 


THE YOUTH'S REALM 

a YEAR, all for J 

By. arrange- 

ments with one of the largest 
watch companies in the world we 
are able to make you an offer 
which has never been equalled in 
the history of the publishing bus¬ 
iness. To the first 20 000 who 

answer this advertisement and send ns 
$1.00 we will give a yearly subscription to 
The Youth’s Realm and a GUARANTEED 
American watch which will give perfect 
satisfaction, keep good time and stand 
hard usage for 10 years. 

Eor 2 subscriptions at 35c each and 50c extra we give the 
same watch, or for 4 subscriptions and 10c extra. Get up a 
club and earn a watch while this offer lasts. 


1000 Mixed foreign stamps 

given for one yearly subscription to 
The Youth’s Realm at 35c and 5e extra 
for postage and packing. Stamps are 
noj: sold separately. This is a much bet¬ 
ter mixture of Continentals than that 
‘'AjpZ- usually sold by other dealers. We have 
purchased several barrels of these 

stamps and offer them virtually free, while they last, to advertise our paper. 
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SHORTHAND 

IN ONE HOUR 


--,---- —Mi. 

by our new, wonderful sysiem, the easi¬ 
est, fastest and best ever invented. We 
are the sole owners of this copyrighted method 
of LIGHTNING SHORTHAND which you 
have heard so much about during the past year. 

CptlH I 0 Cerate For Bur Complete In- 
^CilU i struction Book. After 

an hour’s perusal you can write in shorthand any word in any language 
The more practice the greater speed. Great fun! Become a steno¬ 
grapher and MAKE MONEY! Special Offer: Send iSc for a 6-mos- 
subscription to our paper and we will mail you this wonderful book free. 

SET OF..... r~ 
TOY MONEY. . 

As used iu Business Colleges FREE for One 
Yearly Subscription to the Youth’s Real m. 
Printed in sheets on colored stock ready to be 
cut out. A part represents old Confederate 
Bills, Pine Tree Shillings, Foreign Coins, 
Drafts, Blank Checks etc. An instructive toy 
and interesting to coin collectors. 

Subscribe yourself or get us one new sub¬ 
scriber and we will give you this Money 
FREE. 


,, •* 
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OUR TOY .... 
POST OFFICE. 

Fr«oe for One Yearly Subscription to The 
Youth’s Realm. It contains sheets of toy 
stamps of different values, envelopes, can¬ 
celler for stamping letters, one package of 
cancelling ink and one package of mucilage, 
all packed in strong box. It goes well with 
the set of Toy Money. Dots of fun for the 
younger readers. 

Subscribe yourself or get ns one new sub¬ 
scriber and we will give you this Post Office. 




1'itflfeHlORC 



worth $1.00 given for only five 
yearly subscriptions to The Youth’s 
Realm at 35c. You all know what J. W. 
Scott’s “Best” album is. Illustrated with all the types. Contains spaces 
tor all the stamps. An immense volume sent post feee. Get up a club now! 

’ 100 FINE STAflPS parts.of the world 

well mixed, and including the following with 
other rare stamps : Genuine U.S. Local, Ecuador, 

Unpaid France, Porto Rico, etc., given for one 
yearly subscription to our paper at only 35 cents. 

TWO VALUABLE CATALOGUES 

given for a six-month’s snb’n to The Youth’s 
Realm at 18c. Contents are as follows : Prices 

we pay you for foreign and U. S. stamps, fully illustrated, 
and complete coin guide telling what we give for all theU. 

S. coins actually worth over face. Latest erlit’n, enlarged. 

Hundreds of coins bring large prices. Look up the d: te . 

---——---*---- 

Qim At IMTlTIl O i f 105 Old Java etc., hinge paper, cats., fine 
£9 JL J.'it J.VJL J£ a Stamp Album, all for 5c. Everyone writ¬ 
ing to be a new agent gets FREE a beautiful. Illustrated Stamp Al¬ 
bum and packet of foreign stamps. Bargain cats., illustrated, tell¬ 
ing about those 3 bbls. of free stamps, will be sent to anyone. To 
advertise our paper more extensively, we have started one of the 
largest stamp concerns on earth. 50 per cent comm, to Agents. 

A. BULLARD & CO., 97 Pembroke St., BOSTON, MASS. 









































































































